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160 INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. 
AET AS AN ANTIDOTE FOR MORALITY. 

C. A. BENNETT. 

PT^HE quarrel between the man of art and the man of 
•*■ morals has long been notorious. The grounds of the 
quarrel have changed little throughout the course of the 
centuries. To the artist the service of morality has seemed 
to bring with it a rigorism and a stiffening of the mind which 
shows itself in illiberalism and an excess of seriousness. 
He watches principle hardening into prejudice and austerity 
into deliberate joylessness. He sees men pursuing virtue 
and achieving only Puritanism. From such a fate he is 
glad to be free. 

If the feeling of the artist in presence of his opponent is 
that of contempt, the feelings of the moralist are those of 
fear. There is something dangerous about the love of 
beauty: Plato identified it for all time when he set his hand 
against the laxity of the poets. Your lover of beauty is 
inclined to be a free and easy person, not sufficiently serious 
about the business of life, dealing rather cavalierly with the 
distinctions between good and evil, altogether too quick to 
see through the artificiality of our moral judgments. As 
the dweller in Philistia, or, if you prefer it, in Puritania, 
studies the ways of his neighbour in Bohemia he sees a 
whole population clothed in loose jackets and flowing ties, 
and he points eagerly to the appropriateness of this sym- 
bolism. In Puritania, the land of moral effort, you must 
keep wound up, disciplined, alert — as though life were to be 
passed in the atmosphere of a fire-station. Bohemia is the 
land of relaxation. Its inhabitants are like children playing 
in a gap of sunshine. Go not in among them or Heaven 
only knows what may happen to you! 

So, not altogether playfully, one might suggest the sub- 
stance of the historic opposition between these two human 
interests. There is nothing to be gained at this time of day 
by trying to add counts to the indictment on either side, 
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partly because the charges have been pretty well exhausted, 
but chiefly because, even if this were not so, the sharpening 
of the antithesis brings the claimants no nearer together. 
And in the end they must make their peace. After all, the 
issue between art and morality, so far as it is significant, is 
not a dispute between two groups of extremists, but a con- 
flict between contending loyalties in the soul. Each of 
these seeks to enlist the devotion of the whole man; but if we 
care for the integrity of human life we shall attempt to serve 
both masters without alienating either. 

I propose to ask, therefore, what morality may have to 
learn from art, or, to put it at once less ambitiously and 
more accurately, to enquire what the citizen of Puritania 
may gain from occasional sojournings in Bohemia, that for- 
bidden land over the border. 

The loyal Puritan will at first resent the suggestion that he 
ever needs a change. To him, Puritania is what his province 
is to the complete provincial, — an oasis of sanity in a desert 
of dementia, vaguely referred to as "Abroad." Yet the 
Puritan is wrong. No one, so far as I know, has written a 
book on The Tediousness of Being Moral, either because the 
thing is too obvious or because it is too heretical. Yet there 
is room for such a work. For morality produces its own 
type of strain, a strain which continued moral effort intensi- 
fies rather than relieves. 

This assertion calls for explanation. 

Morality demands decisiveness; for if we are to be moral 
in any other than an Oriental sense we must act, and the pre- 
requisite of action is decision. This sounds a harmless 
truism, but it has important consequences. Since our 
knowledge of the facts in any situation requiring a moral 
choice can never be exhaustive, our decisions are always un- 
justified and frequently wrong. It has been said that the 
maxim of conservatism is that nothing should ever be done 
for the first time. The epigram is truer than most epigrams ; 
for it is obviously wrong, by any ideal standard of righteous- 
ness, to pass judgment on a man or a movement or an institu- 
tion, or to decide on a policy, before the evidence is all in. 
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Yet, for a finite being, the evidence can never be all in. So 
nine times out of ten we have to cut short the processes of 
reflecting and weighing of alternatives, to make our choice 
and plunge into action, consoling ourselves with the thought 
that we are making the best of a bad job, and that there 
comes a point in every situation where, as William James 
put it, not to decide is really to decide. Of course inves- 
tigation and reflection are good things, but when they mean 
the indefinite postponement of action they threaten to 
paralyse the will. It is good to be a Hamlet, — but only up 
to a point; for it is not, after all, through your thorough- 
going Hamlets that the business of the world gets done. 
This then is what some philosophers have called "our 
finite situation": it is never right to act before the evidence 
is all in; it is always right to act before the evidence is all in. 
Thus we are all original sinners in this sense, that whatever 
we do, no matter how excellent our intentions, we do wrong. 

At present we are interested in this misfit between human 
beings and the world they live in only as it shows itself 
in the sphere of morality. To see its workings more 
clearly, let us imagine a being who was moral and nothing 
else, and then let us see at what points "mere morality" 
would prove inadequate, and how that inadequacy would 
declare itself in a certain discomfort of the mind. 

In the first place morality requires of us that we take 
sides. Doubtless no institution or policy or human being is 
wholly evil, just as none is wholly good. But there will al- 
ways come a moment when we must throw in our lot with 
one side or the other, when we are forced to assume that 
one way is right and the other wrong, that one choice is 
the representative of the good, and the other of the evil. 
If we are effectively to destroy evil we must attack it with 
the best weapons at hand, even though by so doing we run 
the risk of destroying much that is good at the same time. 
But the refusal to compromise with evil too easily becomes 
a readiness to condemn everything with which evil is asso- 
ciated. The result of living too much with these necessary 
assumptions is that morality degenerates into partisanship, 
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the spirit which divides the world into hostile groups whose 
mutual opposition is their very life, and whose members 
can see no good whatever in their opponents. Dominated 
by this spirit we shall look out upon a world hopelessly 
divided against itself; we shall see men and their works as 
either wholly good or wholly evil, the ugly as one thing and 
the beautiful as another, these things as proper and those 
as improper, the white sheep as pure white, and the black 
sheep as dense black. And our theories of the universe 
will reflect our prevailing moral temper: the life of man 
becomes an episode in a cosmic warfare between the powers 
of Light and Darkness, God and the Devil, Spirit and Mat- 
ter; while his destiny swings between a Heaven of unalloyed 
bliss and a Hell of unmitigated torment. 

But, fortunately or unfortunately, you cannot cut up 
the world with the hatchet of moral discrimination. Things 
have not been designed to suit the convenience of virtue's 
pilgrims. The map of life cannot be so easily made, nor 
the reefs and shoals so clearly charted. The persons, the 
institutions and the customs which we are called upon to 
judge reveal themselves as a confusing mixture of good and 
evil. We find ourselves in some unguarded moment dis- 
covering pleasant and even admirable qualities in those 
whom we ought to condemn as vicious; serious faults often 
turn out to be merely the seamy side of virtues; damnable 
practices have beneficent results; the boundary between 
pleasure and pain becomes, on scrutiny, surprisingly diffi- 
cult to mark, and the heretics everywhere seem capable of 
giving a few points to the orthodox. All this is very dis- 
turbing for that hypothetical figure, the merely moral man; 
for, however admirable impartiality may be, it is not fav- 
ourable to decisive action. When one has reached the point 
of seeing that "there is much to be said on both sides" one 
hesitates before making a choice. Yet just here is the rub. 
For no one can live long without having this rudimentary 
kind of impartiality forced upon him. The facts are all 
against the over-simplification which strenuous morality 
seems to require. And this is the first type of strain which 
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mere morality produces : the strain that comes from trying 
to fit all life into a simple system of classification. 

Now if there be any place to which the human mind can 
always repair, where the distinctions of morality do not 
prick us into action, and so do not trouble us, then there is 
hope for the survival of our sanity. And this is one of the 
great contributions of art to life: it offers a rest-cure to 
the weary moralist. For in contemplating the work of art 
we escape from those limitations which morality imposes 
on our judgment. Good and bad, right and wrong, pious 
and impious, — these terms represent a way of looking at 
life which for the moment is superseded. Just as the artist 
does not aim to edify or to instruct, so the function of his 
work is not to arouse that moral ambition to take sides 
with the good forces of the world against the evil. "The 
drama, like the symphony," wrote Synge, "does not teach 
or prove anything. Analysts with their problems, and 
teachers with their systems, are soon as old-fashioned as 
the pharmacopeia of Galen, — look at Ibsen and the Ger- 
mans, — but the best plays of Ben Jonson and Moliere can 
no more go out of fashion than the blackberries on the 
hedges. . . . The drama is made serious — in the French 
sense of the word — not by the degree in which it is taken up 
with problems that are serious in themselves, but by the 
degree in which it gives the nourishment, not very easy to 
define, on which our imaginations five." In the world of 
the imagination no verdicts are prescribed: everything is 
possible. We shall find a Mephistopheles sublime, while 
the rogues and the villains and the other moral outcasts 
shall so appear as to make us cry out 

Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my soul, 

But I do love thee! 

It is as though the mind had been set free to play. The 
facile distinctions of everyday living wash out, and all our 
habits of judgment are in abeyance. We recapture inno- 
cence at some higher level of the mind. 

For the present we need not try to define more positively 
our state of mind in the moments of aesthetic experience. 
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It is enough if we have shown that art has a corrective 
function in life, bearing much the same relation to the ills 
attendant on moral strenuousness as physical relaxation to 
muscular fatigue. 

There is a second kind of spiritual cramp which comes 
from maintaining too long the moral posture. Life is real, 
life is earnest, — especially the life of duty. Duty is categor- 
ical and imperative, say the philosophers. "Stern daughter 
of the voice of God," exclaim the poets, adding a touch of 
austerity to the already forbidding figure. There can be 
no trifling in this Presence. We must take the choices of 
life seriously, as though the continued integrity of this 
entire scheme of things demanded the dutiful action from 
Us. This indeed is the assumption which, as moral beings, 
we are forced to make: that the fate of the universe 
depends on our choice. The moral decision thus becomes 
critical and momentous: according as we choose thus or 
thus, so will the very fabric of the world be shaped defi- 
nitely and irrevocably. We stand at the parting of the ways, 
at the very growing point of things; and the parting of the 
ways is a parting not merely for us but for the real world. 
Here is where reality is made. We choose not alone 
between two courses of action, but between two worlds. If, 
then, we were moral beings and nothing else we should 
be burdened literally with a cosmic responsibility: we 
should be, each one of us, an Atlas holding up the moral 
order of the universe. 

But Atlas may not rest : he may not sleep or take holi- 
days. Such vigilance must be exhausting for Atlas; it is 
certainly too exhausting for human nature. Some relief 
we must have from this strain, or we shall break, and 
man has not failed to hit upon assumptions which allow 
him to relax the seriousness of his effort and to replace the 
set lines of the moral visage with the confident serenity of 
the optimistic countenance. The belief in Providence is 
one of these comforting devices. If Somebody or Some- 
thing is looking after the world to compensate for the 
mistakes of fool or sinner and to guarantee that "things 
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will come out all right in the end," then there are times 
when we may shift the burden of responsibility to this 
Power without fearing that by this action we may be put- 
ting the Cosmos in jeopardy. Without such a belief we 
dare not even go to sleep. 

But art has another way of providing for this relief . For 
if morality offers us only a vista of a world perpetually in 
the making, with the ideal of strenuosity disguised under 
the names of Progress or Self-Realization, art presents to us 
a picture of a world in some sense finished and complete. 
It transforms us from participators in a struggle into spec- 
tators of a drama. We need not decide: we appreciate. 
Even if we see ourselves as somehow in the struggle, we 
yet know that we are merely playing a r61e. We may 
share the passion of Lady Macbeth and feel the guilt of her 
husband, but these feelings are subordinated to the major 
emotion of aesthetic satisfaction. The power and beauty of 
the whole composition give a consciousness of unity which 
is able to contain the moral distractions. We no longer 
take the moral issues seriously. 

Thus, from the point of view of morality, art is a luxury, — 
and a dangerous luxury; but, considered in itself, it is no 
more dangerous than play, of which indeed it is the highest 
form. If all work makes Jack a dull boy, all morality 
makes him unbearably pompous and self-important. Some 
philosophers, excelling even Kant in the worship of Duty, 
have maintained that "the world is the material for my 
duty made manifest to my senses," so that presumably we 
are to see in the death of a friend merely an opportunity for 
the development of character, and in the casual primrose 
the occasion for a moral reflection. Pity the poor moralist 
with his whole being ever alert for the problem in ethics! 
Art is one deliverance from such stuffy egotism. To the 
artist and to those who share his vision the world becomes 
"not a datum but a donum." He creates in us the holiday 
mood in which our moral seriousness is seen to be, if not 
ludicrous, at least, for the time, misguided and irrelevant. 

This need not be taken to mean that art is frivolous, — 
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far from it. Great tragedy and great music have their 
own seriousness, and leave us with a profound realization 
of the depths and the heights of human existence. But 
our feeling on the whole is one of reconcilement to whatever 
evil or sorrow is displayed. The moral nerve in us is not 
stirred to life. We do not feel that "something must be 
done about it." All the emotions of the moral situation 
are present, but not the need for action. We are content 
to rest in the contemplation of what the artist has given 
us. "What do you feel," I once asked a friend, "after 
reading Lear?" The reply was: "It's terrible; but it's 
worth it." That is the utterance of one who is not so 
much remote from the moral struggle as lifted above it. 
The possibility of such attainment is one of the things which 
art contributes to human life. It offers to the spirit of man 
a place of refuge where there is rest and, with rest, an oppor- 
tunity to recover that saner estimate of the importance of 
ourselves and our tasks which the devotion to duty con- 
stantly threatens to destroy. 

Art, however, has a function more positive than that of 
correction and supplementation. It is not only the sane 
critic of the extravagant claims of mere morality; it has 
its own work to do. Art, we may say, in effect, if not in 
intention, redeems the world from ugliness. The intuition 
of the artist so tyrannises over his material that it finds 
room in its world of beauty for that which in our haste we 
condemn as ugly. A human soul is lost if it knows itself 
outcast from the scheme of things; saved, when it discovers 
that someone wants it. and can find work for it to do. The 
goal of artistic endeavour would be attained when it had 
been shown that nothing was outcast from the world of 
beauty, when a rendering of life had been given in which 
ugliness was included and transformed. This statement 
may well appear as cryptic as it is dogmatic. An analogy 
may rescue it from both charges. The analogy I propose 
is that between the artist and the saint. 

When our judgment is not prejudiced we believe that 
there is a soul of good in things evil. No man, we think, is 
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wholly beyond redemption. People are a mixture, and if 
we could only get at them we should find some saving vir- 
tues. But for the most part we hold this as a general princi- 
ple: when it comes to particular instances we find it difficult 
to see the good, and we move, if at all, by faith rather than 
by sight. Everyone can think of examples of unmitigated 
meanness or barbarous cruelty which seem to us to damn 
completely their authors. We may struggle to preserve 
our general belief that they are not beyond hope, but as far 
as our human perceptions go we simply cannot see any good 
in them. We leave that task to the all-seeing eye of God. 
This is just where the saint differs from the common run 
of men. He shares in the divine insight. The saint is one 
who has a genius for perceiving that soul of good in things 
evil. Gifted with some power of penetration, he does not 
need to postulate, he actually discerns, the good in men 
whom the world abandons. The saint is able to love his 
enemies, not by some inconceivable effort of the spirit, but 
because he actually finds them lovable: he sees beyond the 
evil and the hostility to the saving powers within. And his 
method of dealing with the evil is dictated by his percep- 
tion, — the method of non-resistance. The name is a bad one, 
for the significant thing about the saint's technique is not so 
much that he passes over the evil as that he addresses 
himself directly to the good. In his dealings with the 
enemy he holds on tenaciously to the truth of his intuition 
that the real part of the sinner is the part which the world, 
and even the sinner himself, cannot see, but which he, the 
saint, sees. If one ask the saint how he can justify this in- 
tuition he may point to the results: for "the method of non- 
resistance, when it is successful, turns enemies into friends 
and charity regenerates its objects." By his faith in the 
good, the saint elicits the good. Faith and generosity 
create their like. That is why the method of non-resistance 
is the most powerful method of redeeming the world from 
evil: it arouses and sets going in the places where it is most 
needed a new force against evil. It does not merely sup- 
press evil, it adds to the sum of moral energy at work in the 
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world. The genius of the saint consists in this: that he 
can see farther than the average man, that he knows that 
the last word does not rest with evil. His value consists in 
the fact that he enables us to become sharers in his vision, 
widening our horizon, and removing some veil of dark- 
ness from the eyes with which we look habitually on our 
fellowmen. 

Now the artist is he who has a genius for perceiving beauty 
where most of us see the commonplace or the ugly. He does 
not assume beauty or invent it where it does not exist : he 
sees the soul of beauty in things ugly. He is not bound by 
the distinctions which the greater part of men use to label 
their world: he is mastered by an intuition of beauty which 
may at any moment transform the common things of life 
under its radiance. 

The angels keep their ancient places; — 

Turn but a stone, and start a wing! 
'Tis ye, t'is your estranged faces, 

That miss the many-splendoured thing. 

It is sometimes said that, just as the saint deludes himself 
into denying the existence of evil, so the artist, because he 
selects, is a liar. But what gives him his power to select, 
and determines that selection, but his own commanding 
inspiration? That is what comes first and what makes him 
a man apart. Like the saint, he is first and foremost seer 
and prophet. He holds to his insight against what the 
world calls fact because he knows it to be truer than the 
facts. And he will make his prophecy come true by showing 
that the world does indeed conform to his vision of it. 
"Canst thou give unto thyself thy bad and thy good?" 
asks Nietzsche. "Yes," replies the artist; "and I will yet 
show you that it is yours and everyone else's as well." His 
method follows from this authoritative inspiration. It 
might be called the method of non-resistance towards the 
ugly, but better, the method of addressing oneself exclusively 
to the beautiful. The artist elicits beauty from the world by 
bringing to it his own vision of the beauty that is there. 
The proof of his perceptions is the response that the world 
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gives, the response that he translates in music or sculpture or 
poetry or whatever it may be. "But I cannot see, I cannot 
hear," complains the outsider. "Come and stand here 
where I am," replies the artist. If the faith of the saint is 
that there is nothing absolute and final about the judgment 
of evil, the faith of the artist is that there is nothing absolute 
and final about the judgment of ugliness. And this is 
indeed the redemption of the ugly. Every work of art is 
a proof that some judgment about what was ugly must be 
revised. The ugly and the commonplace become disappear- 
ing factors as our vision clears. 

"Modern reproductions of Rembrandt and Millet," 
writes Mr. Graham Wallas, "have enabled thousands of 
young people to look with genuine kindliness upon the quiet 
self-satisfaction of an unintellectual old woman, or the 
heavy walk of a sweat-drenched labourer." Arnold Ben- 
nett's stories of life in the English pottery district offer an- 
other illustration of the transforming miracle which art 
works upon our ordinary powers of perception. Anyone 
who has visited the Five Towns will recall with a shudder 
the sordidness, the murk and the hideousness of that region, 
and the mean and grimy lives of its troglodytic inhabitants. 
Yet Arnold Bennett makes us realize that these judgments 
are merely superficial. That this or that person or cir- 
cumstance is ugly seems merely irrelevant, for he has lifted 
us out of the region where such distinctions are important, 
and into a.place where our hate has been transformed if not 
into love at least into something very like it. What he 
shows us is just sheer humanity: we are content to con- 
template, to sympathize, to recognize our kind. 

Thus it comes about that art nourishes the spirit of charity 
and understanding among men. For the greater part of 
our lives we are occupied with the business of getting 
through this world as decently as may be. We have not 
much time for fine discrimination. The need for action 
urges us into precipitate decisions: we have to use labels 
and other rough and ready methods of classification. Yet 
these gross discriminations, just because they estrange men 
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from each other, dividing them into sects and parties, into 
castes and classes, into social groups and national groups, 
are in the end intolerable. They do violence to our senti- 
ments of a common humanity wherein the sinners often 
have a strange charm, and the sanctity of the saints is fre- 
quently malodorous. The artist confirms us in these senti- 
ments, demolishing the barriers which morality or conven- 
tion or prejudice set up, showing us that if it is necessary 
to establish distinctions it is just as necessary from time to 
time to rise above them. Someone has said that it is im- 
possible to imagine Falstaff in Hell: we might add that it 
is just as difficult to imagine that "old globe of sinful con- 
tinents" in Heaven. The artist who can bring us to that 
point of vision has destroyed for us the ancient illusion of a 
Heaven and a Hell with a great gulf between, together with 
all that such symbolism stands for. But he has done more 
than that: he has put us in the way to look upon human 
nature with wisdom, justice and tolerance; he has opened 
doors outwards from the narrow-minded egotisms of daily 
life upon a large sympathy with our fellow men; he has given 
us as it were a glimpse of that perfected humanity which 
hovers on the horizon of our hope. 

En unissant les hommes les plus divers sous l'empire d'un sentiment 
partage; en supprimant, provisoirement, les distinctions qui les divisent, 
lorsqu' elles ne les arment pas les uns contre les autres, Fart, somme toute, 
pr6pare ses adeptes a l'union d6finitive et integrate. II leur donne, non 
par le raisonnement, mais par l'ebauche qu'il enessaie sur eux, un avant- 
g&ut des joies de l'entente universelle: il eblouit leurs yeux aux splendeurs 
entrevues de la cite future, promise aux hommes de bonne volont6. 

C. A. Bennett. 
Yale University. 



